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A Christian Journal of Opinion 


“No Cross, No Crown” 


It is a fortunate thing for the Christian faith that 
Good Friday and Easter stand so close together. 
Otherwise the temptation to accentuate one of 
them at the expense of the other would be even 
greater than it is. We have all met Christians whose 
concern for “realism” causes them to emphasize the 
cross in such a way that their gospel is little more 
than “‘the tragic sense of life’”’ with existential over- 
tones. And there are others who center their atten- 
tion so exclusively on Easter that they overlook the 
harsh events that preceded it, and offer a type of 
Christian optimism as irrelevant to the 20th century 
as it would have been to the first. 

It is reported that one Christmas Sunday, Prin- 
cipal Selbie of Mansfield College, Oxford, surprised 
his congregation by reading one of the Passion nar- 
ratives. The worshippers assumed that he had made 
a liturgical blunder—who could justify reading on 
the festival of Christ’s birth a Scripture lesson ap- 
propriate only for the day of Christ’s death? But 
Dr. Selbie pointed out that he had not erred; he 
had deliberately read the Good Friday story as a 
reminder of what lay in store for the baby whose 
birth the worshippers might otherwise have cele- 
brated sentimentally. By the same token, it might 
be appropriate for us to read the Passion narrative 
on Easter Sunday, and the Easter story on Good 
Friday. If we did so, we might be saved from the 
twin heresies of unrelieved pessimism and unwar- 
ranted optimism. 

The Easter message is indeed the last word and 
the most important word, for it is the good news 
that God in Christ has conquered the powers of 


sin and death. But it is not a word to be heard in 
isolation. Victory over sin and death is a meaning- 
less victory if we do not know how desperate was 
the struggle out of which that victory was achieved. 
We are not permitted the luxury of a resurrection 
faith apart from clear recognition that the resur- 
rected one first died, and died in a very grisly 
fashion. Charles Williams has said that the only 
appropriate way to describe a first century cruci- 
fixion is by the word “obscene.” If Sunday School 
art sometimes disguises the obscenity, we must be 
forced to look again at the cross through the eyes 
of a Griinewald, who spared no pains to make it 
the horror that it truly is. 

But none of this can be for the purpose of exalt- 
ing the cross simply as the cross. That we can sing 
“In the cross of Christ I glory” is only because we 
see the cross from the vantage point of the resur- 
rection faith. “No cross, no crown’ was the way 
William Penn put it, and we must be content to 
put it that way too. That there can be good news 
is possible only because there was also bad news. 
That there is a victory is possible only because there 
was the threat of defeat. “God's failure,” the event 
of Golgotha might initially have been called; we 
have no record that anyone felt he was witnessing 
a triumph that day. And we are enabled to pro- 
claim that it was a triumph, not because Easter 
Sunday came along to set things straight again and 
tidy up the balance between good and evil, but 
because only by embracing the cross itself could 
God wrest a victory out of apparent defeat. Here 
was a love that took the risk of humiliation and 
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defeat, and showed that only by embracing that 
risk to the full could victory be won. 


This, surely, is the word we need this day. It is a 
word that does not offer cheap success, but it is 
also a word that does not speak of mere distress. 
Distresses there may and surely will be, but dis- 
tresses that can be borne by us, because they have 
already been and are continually being borne for 
us. As we see the cross and resurrection together 
in Christ’s life, we learn that this is the pattern for 
our lives as well: 


When through the deep waters I call thee to go 
The rivers of woe shall not thee overflow; 

For I will be with thee thy troubles to bless, 
And sanctify to thee thy deepest distress. 


To many people this may sound like a vain hope 
or at best a pious promise. The juxtaposition of 
Good Friday and Easter enables the Christian, how- 
ever, to proclaim it as a certain fact. 


R. M. B. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Ox MORE controversy is raging over the re- 

sponsibility of the Federal Government for the 
education of our children and youth. Old familiar 
arguments are being advanced, the same slogans re- 
peated, and the same tenaciously held convictions 
and antipathies brought into confrontation. 

What are the basic issues? 

First, there is still contention over the need for 
Federal aid to education, which traditionally has 
been outside the scope of the national government's 
responsibility. The real question here, however, 
concerns policy rather than need as an objective 
fact. For no one can fail to be impressed by the 
gravity of the crisis in American education if he has 
taken a good look at the plight of the nation’s 
schools and colleges—physical plant, administration 
and teaching staffs, salary scales, and the impending 
huge increase in enrollment. The crucial question 
is whether our grievous and increasing educational 
deficit can any longer be treated as a state and local 
responsibility without inviting national calamity. 
Certainly the time has come when educational op- 
portunities and standards should be regarded as 
elements of national policy, bearing heavily on cul- 
tural survival. 

Second, there is widespread concern over “Fed- 


eral control” as a possible or probable consequence 
of Federal grants. The concern is legitimate, but it 
calls for dispassionate consideration. Too often dis- 
cussion of this issue consists of affirmation and nega- 
tion: national control is a real danger or it is not. 
Such argument is futile. The relation between 
purse and power is well attested in experience on 
many levels. But to make the existence of hazard a 
sufficient basis for a negative policy decision is 
neither courageous nor wise. What is imperative is 
to measure and balance the risks involved in al- 
ternative courses. 

Democratic government is heavily fraught with 
hazards, especially in a federal system such as ours. 
Today, national defense policy bristles with haz- 
ards, and the same may be said of foreign policy in 
general. Political ethics in a democracy require, to 
be sure, the erection of barriers to the growth of 
power, and there is much to be said for safeguards 
against too great a concentration of power. But in- 
effectual government, no less than too much gov- 
ernment, may result in disaster. Such issues as the 
one we are discussing require a weighing of prob- 
abilities, in view of all the hazards—not an attempt 
to build policy out of cautionary slogans. A griev- 
ous fault in our political thinking has been failure 
to distinguish between compromise as betrayal of 
principle and compromise as an_ indispensable 
means of achieving a viable policy. 

Third—and this seems to be the weightiest issue 
in the present debate—President Kennedy’s pro- 
posals have touched off sharp controversy over the 
church-state issue. Two features of the Administra- 
tion’s bill have become targets of criticism on Con- 
stitutional grounds. 

One is the provision of grants to prospective col- 
lege students to assist them in paying tuition at 
institutions of their own choice, including those 
operating under religious auspices. This feature is 
of course debatable, but not as an innovation. It is 
quite in line with the familiar G.I. scholarship 
plan, and it embodies the principle laid down many 
years ago by the Supreme Court, when, in the 
Cochran case, it upheld the furnishing of free non- 
religious textbooks to parochial school pupils on 
the ground that it is assistance to individuals, not 
to the schools. The ruling may be challenged, of 
course, and its reversal advocated, but much of the 
current discussion seems uninformed as to what the 
basic law now is, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. 
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Similarly, it seems to have been forgotten that 
state aid to parochial schools, indirect but sub- 
stantial, in the form of bus transportation for their 
pupils, was upheld by the Supreme Court in the 
now famous Everson case. It is one of the anomalies 
of our judicial history that this decision was handed 
down in the very case in which the Court formu- 
Jated its absolutist definition of separation of 
church and state, banning all legislation giving aid 
to “one religion” or to “all religions.” 


In order to be consistent, those who challenge 
the President’s proposals on Constitutional grounds 
should challenge present policy rather than as- 
sumed innovation. 


The other feature of the Administration bill that 
has raised a Constitutional question is the proposed 
compensatory grant directly to the educational in- 
stitution, secular or religious, to which the recipient 
of a college scholarship may apply for admittance. 
This provision is logical since increased enrollment 
entails costs not covered by tuition, but where a 
church college is concerned there seems to be no 
judicial precedent sanctioning it. 


Fourth, a Constitutional question is raised by the 
appeal of the Roman Catholic hierarchy for “long- 
term, low-interest loans” by the Federal Govern- 
ment to private institutions, as a part of the pro- 
gram of aid to education. Here again, there seems 
to be no judicial precedent that can be regarded as 
a sanction. 


Fifth, there is resolute opposition by integration- 
ist leaders to any Federal legislation that does not 
exclude from participation in benefits all school 
systems that continue to resist racial integration. 
This position is understandable. The issue is over 
the justifiability of a strategy that seems likely to 
result in the failure of the entire Federal aid pro- 
gram. Defenders of this strategy hold that the in- 
tegration issue should now take precedence over the 
issue of Federal aid. 


The President proposes that his educational plan 
be considered first on its own merits, and that in- 
tegration and church-state issues be given separate 
consideration. 


This situation confronts the members of Con- 
gress with difficult decisions. The integration move- 
ment has behind it ethical imperatives. The Cath- 
olic appeal for a more equitable distribution of the 
burden of educating our children and youth seems 
to be getting a more sympathetic hearing, to which 
it may well be entitled. Both these claims will al- 
most certainly suffer a loss of public appeal, how- 
ever, if they are made a condition of supporting a 
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Federal aid bill at this critical moment, thus im- 
periling its passage. 
F. E. J. 


THE EICHMANN TRIAL 
HE CELEBRATED TRIAL of Adolf Eich- 


mann, the Nazi criminal who was directly 
implicated in the crime of the century—the ghastly 
death of millions of Jews in the Nazi gas ovens—is 
about to begin in Israel. 

Many American Jewish leaders are concerned 
about the prospects for this trial. We agree with 
their concern—that the moral effect of the trial will 
be obscured by legal technicalities. The trial is 
morally important because it will remind the whole 
world of a chapter in German and also in human 
history that we would all like to forget. Nobody 
seriously doubts that a well conducted rehearsal of 
the horrible criminal facts will have a cathartic ef- 
fect upon the conscience of mankind. 

The trial is on shaky legal ground. Eichmann 
was abducted from the Argentine illegally. The 
United Nations, having concern for the moral reali- 
ties, solved the problem of this illegality by ordain- 
ing that Israel apologize for the violation of Ar- 
gentinian sovereignty. The vote was probably pos- 
sible because everyone knew that, given Argentina’s 
record with Nazi fugitives, Eichmann would never 
have been extradited. 

Even with this hurdle taken, however, Israel has 
no legal right to try Eichmann. The sug-estion has 
therefore been made that he be tried before an 
international court. But what court would have 
jurisdiction in the case? The Nurenberg trials give 
us no cause for confidence in internationally con- 
ducted criminal trials. 

The most important confusion of law and morals, 
however, has to do with a verdict. Eichmann is no 
doubt guilty, and he will no doubt plead that he 
was only following orders. We are dealing, in short, 
with a collective crime, involving a whole corrupt 
government of a nation that had left all norms of 
humanity in the period of its frightful aberration. 

Eichmann will no doubt be found guilty after a 
carefully conducted trial. What shall be his punish- 
ment? If it is capital punishment the proceedings 
will suggest that the death of this criminal is a 
“deterrent” for further crimes of genocide. That 
would be a ridiculous conclusion for such a trial. 
Even if the trial and the verdict are regarded as 
a justified piece of vengeance for a horrible crime, 
then even the vengeance is ridiculously puny. 

Obviously the death penalty would be a mistake. 








Life imprisonment is indicated. If this be true, it 
would probably have been better not to hold a tra- 
ditional trial but to use the occasion of Eichmann’s 
apprehension for a careful historical survey of the 
breadth and depth of the Nazi horror. It is prob- 
ably too late to make such suggestions now. It may 
also be futile to lecture the Israeli judges on the 
futility of the death penalty. 

Yet we Gentiles ought to express both our sym- 
pathy for the motives that led to Eichmann’s appre- 
hension and our disquiet about the possibility of 
spoiling the moral effect of the trial by a too 
legalistic interpretation of its purpose. 

R. N. 


FOOD FOR CHINA? 


VIDENCE that the Chinese are hungry con- 

tinues to pile up. Vagaries of rainfall have in 
recent years brought drought here and flood there, 
with familiarly dire consequences to grain and 
vegetables. The Government’s propaganda insists 
that nature has been more extensively and more 
severely cruel than for a century. However, a pre- 
liminary survey of weather reports from neighbor- 
ing lands does not confirm the alleged abnormality 
over China as a whole. Without accepting the of- 
ficial line, one might still allow that natural dis- 
asters have been worse than usual, and then turn 
to the operations of men. 

Abundantly established is the evidence of close 
rationing through several years, with a worsening 
trend. One of the objectives officially put forward 
in starting the communes (1958) was to economize 
in the consumption of food. Many personal letters, 
some of them from families favorably placed, have 
indicated chronic privation—in terms of malnutri- 
tion; of necessitous, voluntary resort of urban chil- 
dren to institutional feeding; and, latterly, of ap- 
peal to friends for food parcels from Hong Kong, 
which now run to tens of thousands per day, taxed 
and closely controlled from within. Not always 
available to all people, the grim rations reported 
from various cities in the past two years are fairly 
represented by those of recent months in the capital, 
Peking: a scant minimum of grain; four ounces of 
meat and two of vegetable oil per month; six 
ounces of vegetables, chiefly cabbage, per day. 

Although published information is inadequate, 
it appears that some food has been exported up to, 
or near to, the present, in exchange for machinery 
and other imports of high priority. However, con- 
tracts of moderate size have recently been made for 
purchase of wheat from Canada and Australia. 
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This last fact is cognate to official admissions that 
the grain harvests for two years have been griev- 
ously disappointing, contrary to tremendous claims 
made earlier for vast increases in actual farm pro- 
duction. The whole picture of farm trouble is 
certified by Government’s reversal of the drastic 
“communization” of agriculture, in effect dissoly- 
ing the “communes” into the collective farms out 
of which they were constituted, and recognizing 
small family plots, in Soviet style, as incentives to 
greater total production. 

The Peking Government appears to be fully de- 
termined to bull through on its own, making prac- 
tical adjustments without faltering in its rigorous 
organization and control. Every year for ten years 
the International Red Cross has offered aid to the 
Chinese Red Cross, and has been bluntly told that 
there is no distress and that domestic authorities 
have everything well in hand. It would astound the 
world if China should accept in any form an offer 
of food from the United States, stereotype of the 
evil destroyer, charged ever and again with imperi- 
alistic interference in the internal affairs of the 
Chinese nation. Indeed, even the hint of a respon- 
sible offer may be expected to touch off propaganda 
in nuclear potency against hypocritical America. 

Meanwhile, our granaries burst, and we are 
weary of building more to cover the surpluses we 
pay our farmers to mountain up. In China a fourth 
of mankind —and elsewhere another fourth and 
more — are undernourished. Every move to put 
forth food, by sale or by gift, is challenged by other 
countries with food surpluses, countries that do not 
subsidize their farms to produce excesses. Every such 
move tends also to be attacked by many persons in 
recipient countries as politically motivated, an ef- 
fort to solve our problem of aging accumulations, 
to undercut our competitors, to influence others by 
exploiting their hunger. The way of the bloated is 
rough. 

What should we do? What can we do? Toward 
China we should, as quietly as our loud-speakers 
permit, remove the embargo and all other barriers 
to direct or indirect sale of food, a humanitarian 
exception to the existing trade policy. We should 
place at the disposal of appropriate international 
organizations stated quantities of food for humani- 
tarian assignment without restriction of area; and 
say responsibly that we are prepared to consider 
earnestly such appeals as those organizations might 
make for further gifts or for sales on special terms. 
These measures should be taken not as spectacular 
acts to capitalize upon an opponent’s crisis, but as 
steady positions out of which new relationships 
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might gradually grow, comprehending China rather 
than pointed at China. 

The prospects for quick accomplishment of our 
good will and intended wisdom, if we can summon 
them, are meager. Indeed, some may be tempted to 
seek cheap repute for kindly purpose, knowing that 
a decent gesture will probably be rebuffed by 
China. The Chinese authorities are impossibly dif- 
ficult to deal with, and their system is dangerous. 


But we abound, and their people are in want. 
Questioning friends and the watchful uncommitted 
—the latter seldom obese—are weighing closely what 
we say and what we do, what we eat and what we 
hoard. 

Even if you think that “practical politics” con- 
fine mercy, let the need of hungry persons call for 
rethinking of policy in terms of the whole world. 

M. S. B. 


“How are we to think about the revolutionary temper, 


which is so distasteful to our own?” 


Needed: A Theory of Revolution 


EHIND the perennial and provincial debate 

over liberalism and conservatism, which con- 
sumes so much of our intellectual energy, there is 
in the United States an impressive political and so- 
cial consensus. It is democratic in fact and languid 
in temper. Unfortunately, with the exception of a 
corner of northwestern Europe and a few million 
people in the English-speaking Commonwealths, 
the world is not very democratic in fact and quite 
revolutionary in temper. How, then, are we to think 
about the revolutionary temper, which is so dis- 
tasteful to our own? 

One way we can begin is to ask why, just when 
the domestication of socialism in Western Europe 
became evident, Marxism became persuasive to so 
much of the world? The problem here is not to 
refute Marxist ideas (which any college student can 
do), but to understand where and when they are 
attractive. I find persuasive Adam Ulam’s sugges- 
tion that we look to the “society that undergoes the 
process of transition from a traditional, pre-indus- 
trial phase to industrialization,” since in the under- 
developed societies, as a century ago in Europe, 
Marxism is now the “natural ideology.” 

Without having read a work of Marx or 
Lenin, an illiterate peasant who is being 
squeezed economically or forced to give up his 
land and work in a factory experiences the 
feeling that Marxism formulated in a theo- 
retical language: a sense of alienation spring- 
ing from his loss of property and status, and 
an antagonism toward the people and author- 
ity [capitalism] personifying the mysterious 
forces that have made his previous social 
existence impossible or increasingly hazardous 
economically and that have destroyed the 
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whole basis of his beliefs and values without 
giving him anything in return. (The Unfin- 
ished Revolution. An Essay on the Sources of 
Influence of Marxism and Communism, Ran- 
dom House.) 

According to Ulam, that England by the 1880's 
forgot the natural Marxism of the Chartists of the 
1840’s was due to the elimination of the peasants, 
the workers’ habituation to 
later, democracy. 


industrialism and, 

If Marxism can be forgotten, then, under excep- 
tional circumstances, it never need to be 
learned. This is the problem of visualizing our- 
selves against a backdrop of revolution. Louis 
Hartz has argued most convincingly in The Liberal 
Tradition in America that there never existed here 
the natural Marxist conditions or, consequently, 
the natural Marxist response. America, born with- 
out a feudal past, had no transition to experience, 
no peasants to react against industrialization, no 
older value systems to be uprooted. Our consensus 
always was, always is and shall be. It makes for so- 
cial peace, like-mindedness, dull political cam- 
paigns, an absence of political philosophy, a fasci- 
nation with technique, a shying away from the 
study of history, and a dreadful incapacity to under- 
stand the aspirations of underdeveloped countries. 

My father was a worker, his father a peasant, Mr. 
Khrushchev recently told us, and approximately 
half the Russians still are peasants. Where on 
American soil can you find a peasant, or more 
accurately, an uprooted peasant? If you are an 
anthropologist, you can find one in Puerto Rico. 
Sidney Mintz describes the changing village in 
which his peasant friend Don Taso lived in order 
to delineate both Don Taso’s experiences and his 
perceptions of them. Let me quote at length from 


may 








this fine book. 


Before the United States Occupation, Barrio 
Jauca consisted of several nucleated villages 
or communities. These clusters of population 
were usually attached to large tracts of land, 
held as the personal possessions of wealthy 
landlords who provided paternalistic protec- 
tion and employment for “their people.” . . . 
Most of the work was done by hand. Most of 
what workers consumed in the course of daily 
life was produced locally or in the home... . 


The paternalistic quality of relationships be- 
tween workers and those who were richer, bet- 
ter educated, more powerful and more mobile 
is hard for most Americans to grasp in the 
twentieth century. Each barrio was represent- 
ed politically by a comisario, a sort of “sheriff” 
appointed by the mayor from among the local 
hacendados. Workers had no political power. 


In 1899 “the Americans” came, and then life 
rapidly began to change... . 


The fundamentals of the post-1899 changes 
[were]: the spread of the corporations, the 
capitalization of previously untilled land, the 
rise of industrial production in the fields, the 
standardization of wages and hours, the pro- 
letarianization of the worker, and the elimina- 
tion of local artisan and upper classes... . 
[There] were other changes too: medical facil- 
ities were improved; transport and communi- 
cation were modernized; the educational sys- 
tem was enlarged and extended; political 
parties grew rapidly and assumed different 
forms; new religious ideologies were permitted 
to penetrate Puerto Rico in strength. ... 
The economic assimilation of the south coast 
was completed by the late 1930's. . . . [By 1930, 
four corporations] controlled 98 per cent of 
the total area in farms in this one munici- 
pality. The sociological effects of the trans- 
formation were felt by every south coast 
worker. He lost many things that had meant 
security to him before. . . . Those non-eco- 
nomic advantages he was gradually acquiring 
—political democracy, the right of education, 
medical service, freedom of religion—were not 
yet living forces for him; and some of them, at 
least, had to be fought for. (Worker in the 
Cane. A Puerto Rican Life History, Yale.) 
Here is a social transition period, the place to 
look for the natural Marxism Ulman tells us to 
expect. He is right. Don Taso was for a term a so- 
cialist of sorts. And perhaps Puerto Rico would by 
today have become a Cuba but for a New Deal of 
its own beginning in 1940, wartime and postwar 
prosperity, planned industrialization, and an es- 
cape hatch in New York for population pressure. 
This all fits, as an exception proving Hartz’ rule, 
for in the mind of the mainlander, the Puerto 
Rican is a foreigner. 
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All the exceptions prove the rule. The Mexican 
in the Southwest, whatever “acculturation” does 
to him, makes no dent on the American conscious- 
ness. What Americanization requires of all im- 
migrants is to forget their past, if they haven’t al- 
ready done so in anticipation of their voyage. How 
else explain the fantastic inability of children, or 
at least grandchildren, of Italian immigrants to 
speak Italian, of Finnish immigrants to speak Fin- 
nish, of Jewish immigrants to speak Yiddish— 
indeed, the ineptness of Americans at learning any 
foreign language and the absence of languages from 
a meaningful place in school curricula. Oscar 
Handlin’s The Uprooted (Grosset and Dunlap) is 
now available in paperback and ought to be exam- 
ined again in this connection. 

One grand exception ought to be explained away. 
How does slavery fit into our image of a society 
without differences past or present? The contrast 
of North American with Latin American slavery 
demonstrates the total destruction in the United 
States of Negro communal life or pre-American 
memories. The Negro is thus either eligible for 
citizenship or for being turned into chattel, some- 
thing not man at all really, a Sambo. In a free so- 
ciety he has to be viewed as an equal like the rest 
(as in the United States, begrudgingly) or some- 
thing not part of the society at all (as in South 
Africa still). An older Spanish, agrarian, feudal, 
hierarchical, ecclesiastical society whose theory pro- 
vided everyone with rights and duties left the 
Negro with a human minimum of rights, and pro- 
vided a pre-democratic church and crown to police 
the slaveholders. The Latin American Negro mar- 
ried, kept his children, baptized them, took them 
to church. They were in effect more serfs than 
chattel slaves. North American society knew only 
slavery or abolition and remained 100 per cent 
democratic by knowing no in-between status. (Cf. 
Stanley Elkins, Slavery, Chicago.) 


Source of Uneasiness 


The theory of the homogeneous society of demo- 
cratic individuals without rancor about a transi- 
tion from a _ pre-democratic past, which never 
existed here or was forgotten upon arrival, ex- 
plains more, too: the uneasiness over the existence 
of labor unions and, at the same time, the con- 
servatism of the unions and their members; the 
uneasiness over the presence of the Catholic 
Church and the outraged denial by American Cath- 
olics of their supposed differences from other Amer- 
icans; the relegation of ethnic or religious com- 
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munities that have been cohesive to the status of 
crack-pots; the easy explanation of Communist 
success by conspiracy alone; the failure to recog- 
nize the popular basis of the Cuban Revolution, or 
that it is a revolution, or indeed, what a social 
revolution is. It is symptomatic that to date the 
only pointed writing on the revolution in Cuba is 
by two Marxists (Leo Huberman and Paul W. 


Sweezy, Cuba—Anatomy of a Revolution, Monthly 
Review Press). 


If an understanding of revolutionary (and anti- 
revolutionary) attitudes abroad is to penetrate our 
non-revolutionary American mentality, it will, I 
submit, come from a study of social change, and we 
should be grateful for such study as helps us toward 
a non-Marxist vision of change. There have been 
three syntheses attempted in the last year, one by a 
group of political scientists looking to the existing 
backward stage of presumably “developing” under- 
developed countries, another by an economic his- 
torian looking backwards over the development of 
various national economies, and a third by a so- 
ciologist looking wherever he can for election 
records, demographic data and public opinion poll 
statistics. 


Recognizing Stages of Growth 


In The Politics of the Developing Areas (Prince- 
ton), editors Gabriel A. Almond and James S. Cole- 
man provide a set of criteria for recognizing tradi- 
tional and modern societies and a scheme for classi- 
fying political regimes in terms of their attitude 
toward change, if not entirely in terms of change 
itself. Here is a step beyond the usual classification 
on the basis of superficial constitutional forms. 
Development is seen in specific social terms that 
need to be taken into account in any scheme of 
political classification: urbanization, restratifica- 
tion, secularization, commercialization, ‘“Western- 
ized” education. The terms are evidently evolved 
from the course of Western countries toward 
“modern” societies, but their application does not 
seem forced. Underdevelopment is seen in general 
to entail “‘over-participation” in politics by the ex- 
ecutive, the bureaucracy, the Army, religious or- 
ganizations, and/or a dominant party. (How else 
can an underdeveloped country be run?) 

Such a scheme of classification has the merit of 
conveying the differences between a static Ethiopia 
and modernizing Egypt, both oligarchies. It en- 
ables us to distinguish political democracies (Ma- 
laya); tutelary democracies (like Indonesia, dedi- 
cated to the norm of democracy, but whose modern 
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and traditional elements are not well blended); 
terminal colonial democracies (Nigeria before inde- 
pendence); modernizing oligarchies (Pakistan); and 
traditional oligarchies (Yemen). But a classification 
of this sort, while useful, is not yet a theory of 
development. It is one thing to identify some of the 
social and political concomitants of development, 
but what about change itself? 


One approach to a theory of development is to 
give a twist to the older discipline of economic 
history, something W. W. Rostow has attempted 
recently in The Stages of Economic Growth (Cam- 
bridge). One way or another, sooner or later, all 
“traditional” agrarian economies develop. Stages of 
development are marked off in economic terms: 
preconditions for take-off, the take-off, the drive to 
maturity, high mass consumption. Before World 
War II, only England, the United States, Canada 
and Australia reached the last (final?) stage, but 
since then have been joined by France, Germany, 
Sweden and Japan. There is no reason to doubt 
that the Russians will get there. And there is no 
reason to be doctrinaire about the political cir- 
cumstances or economic methods that produce 
development. 

Of particular interest to a theory of revolution is 
the application of the scheme to communism: “so- 
cieties in the transition from traditional to modern 
status are peculiarly vulnerable to such a regime of 
power.” More precisely, the danger point is be- 
tween the second and third stages, after the tradi- 
tional society has been shaken from its mold, but 
before the point of self-generating growth is reached 
in the take-off. Then the society “is bedevilled not 
merely by the conflict between the residual tradi- 
tional elements and those who would modernize its 
structure, but bedevilled as well by conflicts among 
those who would move forward, but cannot decide 
which [road] to take, and who lack the coherence 
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and organization to move decisively forward in any 
sustained direction.” By 1945 China and India had 
reached the take-off, albeit by different methods. 
Most of the underdeveloped countries of the world 
presumably have not yet taken off and live in 
danger. 

Rostow’s is a theory of economic development, 
however, and does not provide much of a guide 
through the politically dangerous period. Not un- 
reasonably, Seymour Lipset has suggested recently 
in Political Man (Doubleday) that we study “where, 
how and why democracy works in the modern 
world.” The underdeveloped countries might learn 
from this how to get through the danger period. 

Economic change is not only a challenge to the 
effectiveness of government, Lipset says, it is a crisis 
of legitimacy as well, the status of the older insti- 
tutions being threatened by the entry of new groups 
into politics. Modern Western nations have been 
faced with three major issues: the place of the 
church, the admission of the lower strata to po- 
litical participation, and the distribution of wealth. 

“The significant question here is: Were these 
issues dealt with one by one, . . . or did the prob- 
lems accumulate . . .?”” The evolutionary road pro- 
tects the status of conservative institutions and 
symbols, making democracy all the more secure 
when it comes. The “‘absurd fact’”’ is that the stable 
European democracies are mostly monarchies (and 
Switzerland traditionally republican). “The nations 
with the best political prospects — Israel, Japan, 
Lebanon, the Philippines and Turkey’’ resemble 
Europe not only in material factors, but also in 
“the retention of political legitimacy by conserva- 
tive groups.” In general, “the prognosis for political 
democracy in Asia and Africa is bleak, but “there 
is a good chance that many Latin American coun- 
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tries will follow in the European direction.” 

The moral would seem to be for ruling groups to 
yield to new power groups gradually for the good 
of the nation and, incidentally, to retain a shred of 
their authority. No doubt that is true in the long 
run. But how about the short run? Was England 
hurt or aided by refusing reforms from 1789 to 
1832? Were Louis Napoleon and Bismarck harm- 
ing or helping their countries by holding down full 
parliamentary government while looking to social 
and economic improvements; should England have 
granted democratic suffrage before 1867? 

When is the right time to yield? Too soon ex. 
acerbates the practical problems. Too late wrecks 
legitimacy. What about the underdeveloped coun- 
tries? Is “guided” democracy in Pakistan, Indo- 
nesia and Turkey to be congratulated or con- 
demned? Should Castro be overthrown, and would 
his successors be more “legitimate”? Who is legiti- 
mate in Argentina? In Laos? In Taiwan? 

If the United States Government has operative 
assumptions, they are omitted “for security reasons” 
from the reports of Congressional hearings on mil- 
itary aid to underdeveloped countries. 

The democratic What Is to Be Done is yet to be 
written. 
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